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CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 

In a general way, there may be said to be three varieties 
of co-operative production, strictly so called. Classified 
according to their genesis, they are: (1) the immediate 
co-operation resulting from the association of workmen 
acting upon their own initiative, and furnishing at once 
the labor, the capital, and the management, — the ordinarj"- 
form of associated enterprise, which may for convenience 
be designated as associated production ; (2) the produc- 
tion established by distributive societies (or stores) united 
for purchase and manufacture on a large scale, such as 
the English and Scotch wholesale ; (3) the deferred co- 
operation resulting from the gradual transformation of 
a profit-sharing regime, in which workmen are permitted 
or compelled to purchase shares and proportionately to 
increase their influence in the management of affairs. 
Classic examples of the third class are furnished by the 
Maison Leclaire at Paris, M. Godin's remarkable establish- 
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ment, tlie Familist^re, at Guise, and the co-operative 
paper factories of M. Laroche-Joiibert in AngoulSme. 

The second phase of co-operation, marvellously devel- 
oped in Great Britain, is but little known in France, 
though it is already beginning to appeal to the socialistic 
imagination of the distributive societies in Belgium. As 
yet, there is nothing in France corresponding to the whole- 
sale societies of England; but a movement at this moment 
on foot at Paris gives reasonable grounds for anticipating 
the development of a French wholesale some time in the 
twentieth century. 

The third form needs but a word of explanation. It 
is simply an extension of what is known in France as 
deferred participation; that is to say, of the various 
schemes of profit-sharing which retain a part or the whole 
of the dividend allotted to labor for the purpose of form- 
ing provident or pension funds. Deferred co-operation, 
therefore, is a still further application of more or less 
involuntary thrift to the gradual acquisition of capital 
shares by the accumulation of a portion of the dividends 
allotted to employees. 

The relations of the first and third varieties are of 
greater significance than might at first appear. They 
illustrate apparently opposite tendencies at the two ex- 
tremes of unstable equilibrium, by which, on the one 
hand, the unmodified wages system tends to pass over into 
pure association, and, on the other hand, the reactionary 
forms of productive association tend to swing back to the 
ordinary plan of hiring laborers at wages; for some of 
the most promising enterprises in productive co-operation 
are simply the outcome of a premeditated development 
from profit-sharing, while some of the most promising 
efforts by associated workmen have in turn passed back 
into the stereotyped forms of joint stock and limited lia- 
bility, leaving few traces of their earlier organization. 
The co-operative paradox is completed when, in the sec- 
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ond variety of collective production, we find English, 
co-operators almost inevitably drifting into the ordinary 
" capitalistic " phases, and seeking a remedy for inconsist- 
ency in some modified forms of participation. 

The outbreak of associated production in France dates 
back into the thick of the Revolution of 1848. One as- 
pect of that great social and intellectual ferment was the 
sudden development of the passion for " association," — 
the new something, sufficiently vague to be seductive, 
which was to transform society; the ideal about which 
the unsettled notions of the hour sought to recrystallize 
themselves with the precipitation of a rapidly cooling 
mass. Like all revolutionary movements, the new enthu- 
siasm was preceded by an alleged philosophy. There was 
a certain amount of foggy speculation, a handful of men 
not unlike the Christian socialists of England, and a 
journal (^U Atelier') devoted to ideals of social reform, 
which represented a curious fusion of trades-unionism, 
religion, and associated production. But, up to 1848, a 
single noteworthy society — that of the jewellers — illus- 
trated the only successful application of the new indus- 
trial philosophy. Suddenly all was changed; and State- 
aided co-operation received its first practical impulse from 
an agglomeration of some sixteen hundred Paris tailors, 
masters and men, who saw in associated employment the 
possibility of securing the government contract for mak- 
ing the uniforms of the National Guards. The masters 
advanced 11,000 francs, the motley assembly issued a sort 
of paper money bond, redeemable upon the payment of 
the contract by the government. The government itself 
furnished most that was necessary, including an empty 
prison for a workshop ; and, strange to say, the honesty 
and enthusiasm of the incongruous and hurriedly extem- 
porized assemblage seemed in a fair way to attain success, 
when, after the insurrection of June, the contract was 
abruptly rescinded, and the workmen were dismissed, 
with a scanty indemnity of 30,000 francs. 
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The second scene in the industrial drama was a natural 
sequel, though less picturesque, — a provision for securing 
to all associations the necessary advances for workshops 
and materials with which the government contract had 
supplied the tailors. Indeed, in the midst of the whirl 
of exciting innovations, — the government guarantees of 
wages, if not of employment, at the national workshops, 
the voting of extraordinary loans, the indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of money, promises, and everything else that 
could tide over the political and industrial crisis, — a pal- 
try national loan of three millions for the encouragement 
of Vesprit d^ association is scarcely a matter of surprise. 
The decree was voted by the National Assembly July 5, 
1848, without discussion, supported equally by those who 
had faith in the project and by the minority who thought 
the inevitable failure of the experiment the only adequate 
response to the infatuation of the hour.* The administra- 
tion of this credit was intrusted to a heterogeneous com- 
mittee, presided over by the minister of commerce and 
.agriculture ; and the law prescribed the distribution of 
the loan "among associations voluntarily formed, either 
exclusively of workmen or between masters and men." 
Among the promoters of the measure were some of the 
earlier propagandists interested in U Atelier and the so- 
ciety of jewellers already mentioned. The statutes of 
this society therefore presented a ready model, and by a 
curioiis chance were adopted as the legal form of associa- 
tion within the meaning of the law. According to these 
provisions, each member was liable to the full extent of 
his property for the obligations of the society. All funds 
were to be the collective property of the associates, with 

*It is to be remarked, however, that a similar project in aid of agricult- 
ural colonists was twice defeated. The absolute failures of the French mili- 
tary colonies, established at such immense cost in Algiers a few years before, 
and the already languishing condition of the Union du Sig, founded in 1846 by 
the disciples of Fourier, account in a measure for the general distrust of " agri- 
cultural association." 
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no compensation in case of withdrawal. In the event of 
dissolution of the society, and in the absence of a corpo- 
rate successor, these reserves were to pass to some exist- 
ing government fund in aid of association, or to some 
benevolent institution in aid of workmen. Employees 
were to be made " associates " proper after a reasonable 
probation. By a strange oversight, therefore, the first act 
of administration was to give direct sanction to the legal 
anomaly of inalienable and indivisible funds, — a form of 
association which, though overlooked when undertaken by 
the jewellers, had in 1841 cost their imitators — certain 
inoffensive workmen at Saint Etienne — a heavy punish- 
ment of imprisonment and fines. Where loans were 
made to associations between employers and employees, 
the form recognized was a modification of what is known 
to-day as profit-sharing, but with conditions which sub- 
jected the employer to all business risks and all the re- 
sponsibility of the loans. 

Not content with these measures of encouragement, the 
administration issued on the 5th of August, 1848, direc- 
tions for certain exemptions in favor of associations bid- 
ding for government contracts, a maximum of rebate was 
fixed, certain securities required of private firms were not 
exacted from associations, and other inequable discrimina- 
tions established. Such was the inauspicious beginning of 
legalized and State-aided co-operation and profit-sharing 
in France. Just what followed it is difficult to say. No 
adequate official reports are available, and certain con- 
temporary studies and the commission of inquiry of 1883 
furnish but meagre details. Some six hundred applica- 
tions were received by the committee in two years, five 
hundred in the first twelve months. Gradually, the 
instability of the workingmen's associations, and the 
greater security offered by employers in search of funds, 
converted the committee to a more cautious and conserva- 
tive policy. According to available authorities, a little 
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less than three million francs (2,949,500) had been allotted 
by the end of 1849. More than two-thirds had gone to 
the departments, to be distributed among 29 associations, 
nearly one-third (914,500 francs) to 32 associations in 
Paris, in sums varying from 3,000 to 100,000 francs, with 
the single exception of one loan of 200,000 francs. Of 
the 32 Parisian societies, 26 were formed exclusively of 
workmen, 3 only were of the profit-sharing variety. Of 
29 in the departments, on the other hand, but 12 were 
exclusively of workingmen; while the loans in the de- 
partments varied from 6,000 to 250,000 francs, eight being 
above 100,000 francs, as contrasted with one such at 
Paris. By the end of 1851, 10 of the associations at Paris 
and 8 in the departments had already died of internal 
disorders, their joint loans amounting to 589,000 francs. 
The government had laid violent hands on 12 others (8 at 
Paris and 4 in the departments) by revoking allotments 
amounting to 365,000 francs. In short, without any 
detailed analysis of doubtful and somewhat conflicting 
statistics, it appears that up to 1879, of a principal and 
interest amounting to about three and a half millions, 
1,700,000 francs have been recovered. The expectations 
of the didactic minority, which voted the loan to bring 
reproach upon the movement, had been fully realized. 
As to the effect of the discriminations in the award of 
government contracts, there is little to be said. Though 
less disastrous than some subsequent measures of the same 
sort, this form of encouragement was less an assistance to 
existing societies than an excuse for new ones. Groups 
of skilled manual workmen, like the Paris pavers, appear 
to have executed considerable contracts to their own 
profit and to the economy of the State. But at the same 
time there was much complaint in regard to extemporized 
" brigades " of workmen directed by engineers and organ- 
ized for the execution of public works under the barest 
semblance of a temporary association. 
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So much for tlie superficial aspects of the great move- 
ment, in so far as it concerned the fortunes of the success- 
ful minority of the six hundred applicants for government 
aid. As for the great discomfited majority, it consisted 
largely either of employers sadly in need of money or of 
incompetent groups of workmen held together by the 
hope of public spoils and assistance. A minute fraction 
only persevered. To these the administrators of the State 
subsidy had rendered the inestimable service of refusing 
the loan asked for. The refusal had discouraged the 
hundreds of less ardent disciples who usually thronged 
the preliminary meetings, and had left here and there a 
handful of serious men inspired with a profound moral 
impulse and an obstinate determination to succeed. Still 
other associations, of weaker fibre, were also for a time 
buoyed up by the socialistic exuberance of M. Louis 
Blanc, who, in the capacity of high priest of fraternity 
and what-not, exercised a rigid censorship of industrial 
morals, and published in his official organ (the Nouveau 
Monde) nanaes of about seventy associations in Paris 
deemed worthy his approval. The estimated number of 
members, however, varies with the prejudices of the his- 
torians, from a probable total of 730 members of sound 
associations at Paris, of whom 300, representing half a 
dozen associations, had not had the benefit of a subsidy, 
to the more generous estimate of 40 substantial societies, 
all told, with a membership of 2,000. Certain it is, at all 
events, that the rigid discipline and painful perseverance 
of many of these little groups of workmen presented a con- 
trast to the revolutionary enthusiasms of their fellows 
which astonished the most unfavorable critics. It is true 
they sometimes talked of their mission as apostles and 
martyrs to a new faith, but all this did not prevent them 
from relying strictly upon the results of personal industry 
and perseverance. In 1849, some three hundred of the dis- 
heartened tailors, abandoned by the government contract, 
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united their share of the proceeds of the venture to form 
a capital of some 37,000 francs for a permanent associa- 
tion, though the possibilities of self-employment limited 
the actual membership, at the beginning, to fifty-four. 
This society abandoned the extreme notions as to equality 
of wages, established a provident fund levied upon salaries 
and dividends, and two years later had succeeded, without 
the aid of a government subsidy, in establishing a promis- 
ing business. The piano-makers, the tinsmiths, the cur- 
riers, the file-cutters, the chair-makers, the last-makers, and 
the makers of spectacles, all present pathetic examples of 
early privations and perseverance, worthy of the self- 
styled apostles of a great co-operative movement, and of 
the prosperity which some of them ultimately attained. 
Several of these humble enterprises, subsequently trans- 
formed by unfavorable conditions into joint-stock com- 
panies of considerable importance, still testify to the 
energy and ability of their founders. 

In the midst of all this exuberance and budding prom- 
ise came a frost, — the coup d''Stat of December 2, 1851. 
The blight was complete : the generous enthusiasms of 
1848 could not thrive in such an uncongenial atmosphere. 
Associations disappeared like magic. The police resumed 
their functions with the complacent efficiency of a re- 
instated administration. The inoffensive and prosperous 
societies for joint purchase and distribution (sociStis ali- 
mentaires) in the departments were promptly assisted in 
winding up their afi^airs. The chill went to the heart 
of things, and affected the workmen themselves. The 
productive societies modestly took in their signs or 
hastened to erase the fraternelle, and to write " company " 
instead of assoeiation. The collective and indivisible funds 
often disappeared from their statutes, or became simple 
reserves. The managers imitated the emperor, and took 
things into their own hands. The bourgeois dread of 
polysyllabic words, like " socialism " and " association," 
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reasserted itself. Liberty and license disappeared to- 
gether. The glacial order and serenity of the Second 
Empire were complete. 

Ten years of silence, and the middle and professional 
classes began to see their mistake. It was association 
they had pinioned. Socialism was still at large. The 
stimulus came at the same time from within and without. 
The fame of the Rochdale pioneers and the progress in 
England and Germany of the new movement, beginning 
to be known as " co-operation," aroused the attention of 
men like Casimir P^rier, Jules Simon, L^on Say, and a 
score of others, to the necessity of resuscitating the move- 
ment in France. Happily, at this moment, 1863, there 
appeared from an unexpected quarter the appeal of an 
ardent propagandist, M. Beluze, for a bank of CrSdit au 
Travail, accompanied by statistics as to sixteen existing 
societies, all but two of which dated back of the coup 
WStat of 1851. In these the associates, numbering 299 at 
the foundation, had increased, in spite of discouragements, 
to 346 ; the number of auxiliaires employed was 608 ; the 
capital had risen from 45,569 to 1,216,000 francs; and 
their total business transactions for 1863 were 8,400,000 
francs. Only two of these societies had received loans 
from the State ; and State aid was vigorously opposed by 
the new champion, who urged as vigorously the foundation 
of credit to supply needed funds. The appeal was oppor- 
tune. The beginning of the second great co-operative 
movement in France was signalled by the success of 
M. Beluze's association of Qridit au Travail, the estab- 
lishment at Paris of still another, the Caisse d'escompte 
des associations populaires, directed by MM. L^on Say 
and Walras, the foundation of a similar bank at Lyons, 
and the discovery of a new enthusiasm on the part 
of the press for the co-operative societies, which were 
declared to be " the surest and most generous remedy for 
the errors and perils of socialism." In spite, however, of 
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the somewhat obsequious attentions with which the gov- 
ernment officials hastened, by the favorable reports of 
a commission of inquirj^ in 1866, and the passage of a 
special law in 1867, to welcome this long-neglected ally 
of social order, — in spite even of the somewhat ostenta- 
tious foundation, under the immediate patronage of the 
emperor, of the bank d'escompte des sociStSs eo-opSratives, 
— the international co-operative congress arranged for 
May, 1867, was suddenly forbidden, and forbidden under 
peculiarly exasperating circumstances, which did much 
to reveal the profound distrust with which the associa- 
tions were still regarded. On the other hand, this tardy 
attempt to galvanize co-operation was not without suc- 
cess. The statistics of the Credit au Travail for 1868 
gave 93 productive societies, — 4'4 at Paris, 21 at Lj^ons, 
and 28 others ; while other estimates exaggerate the num- 
bers out of all probability. The spirit of the movement 
was distinctly more practical and commercial than that 
of 1848. The extravagant notions of equality had van- 
ished. Dividends were reckoned upon wages, and the 
profits devoted to reserve funds, mutual aid, and educa- 
tion. In some cases, dividends appear to have been mar- 
vellously high; and there were many outward signs of 
success for the revival. 

But while, in 1868, says M. Valleroux, "the co-opera- 
tive societies were numerous, most of them prospering, 
their number increasing on all sides, — nothing but sym- 
pathy ; yet the movement was suddenly arrested, and 
nothing remained of the great edifice but isolated columns 
and too visible ruins. The cause of this great disaster 
was the failure of the CrSdit au Travail." The cause of 
the disaster may here be truly stated ; yet it would be 
equally true to reverse the statement, and say that the 
fall of the bank was due to the failures of co-operation. 
It was a symptom quite as much as a cause. Of forty- 
eight societies to which advances had been made, nine had 
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repaid, eighteen had exhausted their loans and disap- 
peared, and most of the remainder had escaped a similar 
fate only by securing conditions of gradual repayment, — 
fifteen years being the longest term, 300,000 francs the 
largest loans to one organization. 

At the same time disappeared the Oaisse d^escompte des 
associations populaires, which had started under such 
brilliant auspices, and succeeded in loaning rather more 
than the amount of its original capital (100,000 francs) 
the first year. It is true the able financiers at the head of 
this enterprise had evolved a scheme for securing the bank 
by selling to the ingenuous public the 20-franc obligations 
(bearing one franc coupons payable annually) demanded 
as security from borrowing associations; but the ma- 
uceuvre seems to have been defeated by the inconsiderate 
haste of certain societies in disappearing before their obli- 
gati(3ns could be disposed of. Other disasters followed, 
and the co-operative renaissance was at an end. Every- 
one was again discouraged. The benevolent expectations 
of the well-to-do classes were disappointed ; the auspicious 
liberties of 1833 had proved powerless to continue the 
arrested development of 1848. 

The movement among the workmen remained compara- 
tively torpid till after the strikes and labor difficulties of 
1879-80, which aroused the trade organizations (_ohambres 
syndicales ouvriires') to the necessity of "emancipating 
labor," and led to the third and most recent phase of co- 
operative self-employment. Even the masters were dis- 
posed to encourage the new enthusiasm at first. But 
harmony was not of long duration, even among the 
workmen themselves. While the carpenters and certain 
printers founded co-operative associations to escape the 
tyranny of capitalists, certain other printers pursued the 
same course to escape the alleged tyranny of their own 
typographical trade organization. If not altogether har- 
monious, however, the movement seemed at least to have 
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the merit of spontaneity, — a merit which the subsequent 
action of the government rapidly robbed of anything like 
independence. For, unfortunately, this latest share of 
French co-operation was, on its weakest side, a reversion 
to the type of 1848. But a word of encouragement was 
needed to revive the costly illusions in regard to State 
aid. Words of encouragement came in abundance, from 
apparently opposite quarters, — on the one hand, from the 
efforts of the government to ingratiate itself with the new 
"democratic" movement, and, on the other, from the 
socialistic and collectivist agitations of the radical labor 
reformers. This second influence has from the outset 
been a more or less constant factor in the co-operative 
movement in France ; it will suffice for present purposes 
to follow the official encouragement. 

The spontaneous leaning of the societies towards polit- 
ical aid is seen, as early as 1881, in the action of the 
cabinet-makers, who, in founding an association, first con- 
sulted certain deputies and senators, and were encouraged 
by them to hope that " the State and the city would come 
to their aid by giving them work." In like manner the 
cement-workers persuaded M. Floquet, Prefect of the De- 
partment of the Seine, to dispense with the guarantees 
ordinarily demanded of contractors by the city of Paris. 
M. Gambetta, again, had secured the gratitude of the 
stone-carvers by his patronage in securing public contracts 
for them. Encouraged by their successes, the associations 
even went so far as to demand the exemptions offered 
in 1848 to associations competing for public contracts. 
After some delay, it was decided that, for the benefit of 
associations, the awards in future contracts for the city of 
Paris should be made without guarantees for all com- 
petitors, but that the competitors must be accepted in 
advance by a commission appointed by the Prefect. 
Other favors followed ; and the State, not to be outdone 
by the city of Paris, proceeded in 1883 with a commission 
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of inquiry " to discover the means of facilitating the ad- 
mission of workingmen's associations to bids and awards 
on government contracts." The report of this commission 
contains, in addition to the instances already cited, a 
mass of evidence as to the demoralizing effect of the 
special encouragement in multiplying incompetent so- 
cieties, and no less evidence of a persistent effort to en- 
courage the dependence of the associations upon official 
patronage. So marked was this special feature of the 
inquiry that a society of tinsmiths is said to have refrained 
from responding to the invitation of the commission, on 
the ground that the State was hardly likely to become 
a customer for its products. From the evidence of the 
thirty-three societies who responded, it appears that there 
was a very natural preference for the special exemptions 
in the case of public contracts ; though the more sub- 
stantial societies had usually been able to furnish the 
necessary guarantees without serious embarrassment. 
Already, however, public works of the State or the city 
were beginning to be regarded as a natural perquisite of 
associated labor. Printers, gardeners, basket-makers, sad- 
dlers, and piano-makers even, all proclaimed the occasion 
for public patronage in a way that recalls the illusions of 
1848. 

But one thing was needed to complete the analogy on a 
minute scale, — an opportunity for the mal-administration 
of a public assistance fund destined to encourage co-opera- 
tive societies. This lack was opportunely supplied by the 
legacy of M. Benjamin Rampal, entrusted to the city of 
Paris for precisely the purposes in question. The bequest, 
estimated at something like a million and a half of francs, 
was made in 1878 ; but it was not until 1883 that the 
Municipal Council found itself in a position to dispose of 
the first available instalment of some 400,000 francs. 
There was no difficulty in finding borrowers. The rush 
for the spoil showed a gratifying appreciation of the 
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donor's benevolence, though a certain vagueness as to his 
precise intentions. The Municipal Council, "always anx- 
ious to testify its sympathy for workingmen," — as the last 
report on this bequest informs us, — speedily disposed of 
the funds at its command, in 49 allotments. The dates 
and amounts of the loans, and the present condition of the 
societies, — chosen, we are told, with " due reference to 
their constitution already tried, their interior organization, 
and the professional merit of their members," — may be 
gathered from the facts brought out in the last official 
report, bearing the date December 10, 1889.* 

Briefly, there are fifteen societies still to be heard from 
whose time of repayment has not yet expired, their joint 
loans amounting to 196,950 francs. Three are actually 
behind hand, — 14,250 francs ; eighteen societies are either 
in process of liquidation or have already " dissolved and 
disappeared," — 132,250 francs; seven other societies are 
bankrupt, — 89,900 ; and six societies only, representing 
the modest sum of 13,950 francs, have met their obliga- 
tions. Obviously, if the 196,950 francs still to be heard 
from present anything like a similar proportion of losses, 
the amount repaid and recovered will be insignificant. 
Even as the matter stands, the sums lost or compromised 
represent nearly half the total loan of 447,200 francs, — a 
percentage of loss which is simply astonishing, when it is 
remembered that 196,950 francs of this total are not yet 
due, and that the losses really represent an enormous pro- 
portion of the 250,250 francs actually in question. Nat- 
urally, the figures recall the experiences of twenty and 
again of forty years ago. The failures of 1889 differ from 
those of 1868 in one important point : they do not neces- 
sarily break the bank. The available income of the Ram- 
pal legacy will still remain to excite the cupidity of poten- 
tial legatees. But only a radical change in administra- 
tion will prevent a repetition of disasters. 

* See the Appendix for the list in detail of societies and loans. 
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It is to be observed that a considerable number of the 
favored societies have received not only the Eampal loans, 
but also the assistance of public contracts, — an arrange- 
ment which has enabled the Municipal Council to cover its 
chagrin a little, and to make a better showing, by reten- 
tion of amounts due from the city of Paris. Imagine an 
industrial movement so permeated with politics that the 
initial step in founding a society of co-operative produc- 
tion is the " consultation " of several senators and deputies, 
who promise to use their influence in obtaining contracts 
for public works ; the second step, a petition for moneys 
at the disposition of a municipal council, where the appli- 
cation of political methods to business affairs seems as 
inevitable and undesirable in Paris as it has proved to be 
in comparable instances in the United States ; the third 
step, a competition for public contracts under conditions 
especially created to favor associations; and the fourth 
and final step, a failure, in which the obvious moral seems 
to be that the State and the hard-hearted world in general 
are to blame for not furnishing contracts and work enough 
to enable a repayment of the loans and the continuation 
of a prosperous business. Lest, however, the despondent 
societies should fail to draw this obvious moral, or should 
indulge in any self-reproach, the administration, in the 
official report of the budget, kindly formulates the causes 
of failure for them as follows : — 

"A certain number," says the sympathetic apologist for the un- 
happy societies, " have not fulfilled the expectations that the commis- 
sion was justified in founding upon their constitution ah-eady tried, 
their interior organization, and the professional merit of their mem- 
bers. Why? Alas 1 in that they were powerless before the efforts 
and the redoubled energy of competing houses, equipped with better 
implements and, more important still, with ten or twenty times more 
capital ; also, it must be added, because of the distrust of their cus- 
tomers. These societies have struggled : they have disappeared. It 
is pre-eminently unjust to heap them with reproaches. If, on the 
other hand, we look at those who have conquered difliculties of every 
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sort, — those in full progress, — we can only congratulate ourselves 
upon the results obtained, and continue to further the lofty and 
fruitful purpose of Benjamin Rampal." 

On the other hand, the attitude of the official sociology 
towards such independent enterprises as the Bon March^ 
may be gathered from the following paragraph : — 

The Bouoicauts, the Galignanis, the Rossinis, and so many others, 
in devoting their fortunes to the foundation of institutions for the 
sick, the infirm, the aged, have certainly merited the gratitude of 
humanity ; but we are of the number who would prefer to see their 
millions devoted to the work inaugurated by M. Rampal.* 

As to the exact number of existing productive societies, 
an approximate estimate is all that can be given. There 
is no central organization, nothing corresponding to the 
English union, with its annual congress, or to the highly 
developed functions of the Central Co-operative Board at 
Manchester. Fortunately, however, not all the existing 
societies appear upon the roll of the Rampal legacy. The 
list given by the last official inquiry (1883) comprised 
fifty-one societies. M. Hubert Valleroux, who published 
his excellent study of Co-operative Associations in 1884, 
substantially agreed with this estimate, placing the num- 
ber somewhat higher, — "between fifty and sixty," of 
which ten were survivors of 1848-50, and another ten of 
the movement which began in 1863. The statistics of the 
Municipal Council have sufficiently illustrated the rapid 
changes and the general instability of the present move- 
ment. The total number of active societies of any stand- 
ing is generally conceded to be considerably smaller now 
than it was six years ago. Of the older associations, prob- 
ably not more than ten remain ; and many of the new 
ones are wholly untried. The original society of jewel- 
lers (hijoutiers en dorS, founded in 1834) passed quietly 

* Rapport presents par M. Faillet, au nom de la Commission du budget et du 
controle. Conseil Municipal de Paris. 1889. 
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awajr before the war of 1871. A glance at the conditions 
of the makers of spectacles and instruments of precision, 
and of the file-makers, will show well enough the difficul- 
ties and the transformations through which the earlier 
associations have passed. The Lunettiers, founded in 
1849 with fifteen members and a capital of 150 francs, 
present to-day the small capitalist type of successful 
co-operation, which, for all practical purposes, does not 
co-operate. The number of " associates " with a full 
voice in aifairs is about fifty-six, with fifty -five additional 
holders of capital in small amounts. The number of 
"auxiliaries," on the other hand, reaches fifteen hundred; 
and they are treated simply like employees of any ordi- 
nary joint-stock company. The firm has seven houses, or 
branches, — one in Paris, two factories at Ligny for the 
manufacture of spectacles and instruments, a wareroom 
and a repair shop at London, and two other branch estab- 
lishments. The profits are large, and the capital is said 
to be about 5,000,000 francs. There is connected with 
the society a pension provision for retired associates and 
their widows, and yet the apparently unscrupulous action 
of the society in displacing old and faithful servants to 
make room for more vigorous younger men has elicited no 
small comment. The file-makers, on the other hand, rep- 
resent the more ordinary and laborious type of persever- 
ing co-operation. The association, founded with fourteen 
members in 1848, subsequently secured a government 
loan of 15,000 francs, and is therefore a conspicuous ex- 
ception to the usual fate of the subsidized societies. In 
1888, the capital of the society was 150,000 francs ; but, 
like many of the older societies which retained the collec- 
tive form, and obstinately resisted all innovations, it has for 
many years found great difficulty in recruiting the body 
of associates with sufficient rapidity to fill vacancies. The 
work is laborious, and not well paid. The workmen are 
consequently not of a high grade of intelligence, and the 
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small gains and considerable responsibilities that go with 
the position of associate present no great attractions. The 
same complaints of indifference, or something worse, were 
made before the commission of 1883 by numerous societies, 
— printers, opticians, makers of musical instruments, and 
others, — in so much that this unexpected difficulty and 
consequent decay of personnel, even among the successful 
experiments, seems to be responsible for the disappearance 
of many of the more conservative societies. 

Of the more recent societies there are happily a few in- 
stances of promising success, which remain to demon- 
strate the possibility as well as the rarity of successful 
production. Conspicuous among these is the society of car- 
penters known as the Oharpentiers de La Villette, founded 
in 1881. Like most successful co-operative enterprises, 
these 186 workmen present exceptional features in the 
way of intelligence, skill, and discipline. The manager is 
chosen for an indefinite period, and armed with powers 
which the democratic ideals of most modern societies will 
not tolerate. Among the large enterprises successfully 
executed by this association were extensive works in con- 
nection with the recent Exposition. Much the same ex- 
planation is to be given of the comparative prosperity of 
the societj^ of printers, L'Imprimerie nouvelle (1869), 
which prints the Moniteur des Syndicats Ouvriers ; of the 
tailors de la Hue Turhigo (1863) ; of the Paris cabinet- 
makers (1881) ; and especially the society of painters 
known as Le Travail (1882), — all associations which 
evoked the congratulations of the International Jury at 
the recent Exposition of Social Economy.* The society of 
painters, founded by six members, has now a capital of 
about 20,000 francs. The net profits for the past year 
were 9,602 francs, divided as follows : after allowing for 
interest on capital, legal reserve, extraordinary reserve, 

* See the Conference by M. Charles Kohert, member of the International 
Jury, on September 13, 1880, p. 208. 
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and pension fund, shares receive thirty-five per cent., and 
associates and auxiliaries in their capacity of participants, 
in proportion to total hours of work, twenty-five per cent, 
of the net profits ; though a project is under consideration 
to change the percentages, and give the advajitage to 
labor. The generous enthusiasm of this society, as well 
as the success of the carpenters, tailors, and a few others, 
presents the hopeful side of co-operation in Paris to- 
day; for the productive movement is essentially Pari- 
sian.* 

I have said there was no union, or central organization, 
of French co-operative societies. As a matter of fact, a 
"consultative chamber of workingmen's productive asso- 
ciations " is now in process of formation. The circular, 
which bears the date of January 10, 1890, contains on one 
page the names of twenty societies, and on the opposite 
page the decree of June 4, 1888, " concerning the awards 
and contracts of the State," signed by the President of 
the Republic and defining the special conditions of en- 
couragement oifered to associations of workmen compet- 
ing for government contracts. I confess the juxtaposition 
of the two pages seems to me inauspicious. The proposed 
union has, however, the names of the most promising of 
the newer societies founded since 1881, and three of the 
older societies already mentioned, — the file-makers of 
1848, the tailors of 1863, and the painters of 1869. These 
twenty societies undoubtedly represent the kernel of the 
productive movement to-day. 

Obviously, the prospect of co-operative production in 
France is far from hopeful. A large part of the so-called 
co-operation does not co-operate, and the part that does is 
apt to fail. Indeed, some rigid definition will have to be 
adopted to prevent limited liability from sailing under the 

* In 1884, M. Hubert Valleroux could only say, of associations outside of 
Paris, that "Lyons ought also to have several." The difficulties in the way of 
accurate information have not decreased since then. 
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flag of co-operation,* just as something should be done to 
prevent confusion when the lists of profit-sharing houses 
are swelled by the names of present-giving firms, where 
" sharing " is a matter of caprice, ranging all the way from 
a week's vacation and a turkey at Thanksgiving to a cash 
acknowledgment of exceptional services. For the most 
part, too, these co-operative associations have yet to learn 
the secret of profit-sharing success : that dividends are to 
be won by more efficient labor, stimulated, if possible, by 
co-operation or participation, not saved out of the man- 
ager's salary. The hot-house forcing of co-operation, 
whether by State aid, by artificial systems of credit, or by 
public and more or less political administration of funds of 
assistance, presents a record of mischief and demoraliza- 
tion which would certainly be depressing to a less buoyant 
disposition than is evinced by the Paris Municipal Council. 
The most discouraging feature of the French co-operative 
movement to-day is the hardiness with which the official 
determination to exploit productive associations for polit- 
ical purposes manifests itself at the very moment when 
there is greatest need of plain counsel and greatest cause 
for chagrin. The general tone, and the contempt for his- 
torical accuracy, in the following extracts from the report 
already cited, call for no comment. Speaking of the gen- 
erous philosophic and economic ideals of M. Rampal, the 
reporter adds : — 

He was grievously struck with the failure of co-operative societies 
under the empire ; but were the workmen alone to blame '? We are 
of opinion that he did not see the principal causes of this failure : 
first, the ardent and treacherous intervention of the empire, which 
created a great number of societies, and placed at the head of them 
creatures of doubtful origin, dishonest men, with a view of discredit- 
ing the idea [co-operation] with the working class ; second, the dis- 
trust with which the workmen themselves regarded these societies, 

* Compare the condition in England : the Oldham Cotton Mills and many 
other joint-stock companies are open to this objection. 
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which they feared to see establish a sort of aristocracy of labor, — • if 
these words may be coupled, a sort of bastard bourgeoisie. . . . But 
within the last twenty years [that is, under the Republic] the spirit 
of the societies has expanded and become profoundly democratic. 
The societies have become excellent experimental schools : they prove 
by their energy and their wisdom that the solution of the problem of 
the emancipation of labor is to be found largely in putting at the dis- 
position of all who are possessed of the intelligence and the will 
\_de toutes les intelligences et de toutes les volonte's'] the means of attaining 
this emancipation. 

All the post-mortem examination of these associations is 
interesting chiefly in the classification of causes of de- 
struction, — as, first, those coming from within ; second, 
those from without. The first set differ little from the 
ordinary causes of business failures. If it be true, as a 
Belgian champion of co-operation has recently repeated, 
that the failures of co-operative production are to be ex- 
plained by the ignorance of the associates, insufficient 
capital, and lack of confidence in managers, it is no less 
true that ignorance, impecuniosity, and too great confi- 
dence on the part of the manager and his creditors figure 
largely in the inquests held upon ordinary business fail- 
ures ; and the reader will be more charitable in his ver- 
dict if he reflects for a moment upon the enormous mor- 
tality in business enterprises of the usual type. The sec- 
ond variety of causes, which really explain the excessive 
mortality in French co-operation, may be classed, in a 
general way, as resulting from the absence of wholesome 
neglect. Quarantined and scrutinized as a symptom of 
social revolution, or encouraged as a bulwark against 
socialism, or exploited for political purposes, or treated 
as a means of social regeneration, co-operation in France, 
like all forms of association, has always been encum- 
bered with political significance and extraneous attention. 
Rarely has it been left to stand or fall on its merits as a 
business enterprise. Previous to the Revolution of 1848, 
and after the coup d'Stat, productive associations were 
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harassed by the police and distrusted by the middle 
classes, because such an innovation might be socialism 
in disguise. In 1864, the same associations were patron- 
ized and encouraged by men like Jules Simon and his 
confreres as a sort of cow-pox socialism, to be used in 
inoculating the working classes against the real disease. 
State aid has been as fatal as official repression. The 
three millions of government encouragement in 1848, 
and the Rampal legacy of our own time, have done more 
harm than the police of the empire. Associations were 
formed because there was money to be had. Disastrous 
failures followed in the wake of subsidies. 

I should avow these conclusions with greater hesitation 
if the phenomena in question were peculiar to France. 
It is doubtless well for the social student to remember 
that the " round-trip " exploits of earlier investigators 
have already tried the patience of the French co-operators 
in a manner that has not tended to strew with roses the 
path of their successors. Doubtless, too, these strangers 
in a strange land, in the presence of customs and tradi- 
tions whose force they cannot appreciate, deprived of 
half their senses by imperfect comprehension of the lan- 
guage they speak and hear, have sometimes given ground, 
even when allowances are made for an exceptional deli- 
cacy of national feeling, for complaint as to inaccuracy 
and unfavorable comparison. Unfortunately, however, 
the experience of co-operation in other countries is ample 
proof that, while the particular results in France are 
modified by peculiar conditions, the general history of the 
institution is much the same. In whatever phase the 
co-operative problem presents itself, the same difficulties 
recur. In England, as io the United States and in France, 
the tendency of associated production to gravitate toward 
a joint-stock form of small capitalists, or to swing still 
further towards extreme centralization, manifests itself 
with the constancy of a natural law. 
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Lest the co-operative apologist should find an explana- 
tion of the failures in France in the revolutionary genius 
of a people who have endeavored to pass at once, without 
regard to intermediate stages, to the most complex form 
of industrial organization, let us consider a moment the 
results of the second, or collective, variety of production in 
Great Britain. If co-operation in France has done vio- 
lence to the philosophical formula of the age by sacrificing 
evolution to logic, and attacking the more complicated 
problems of production first, the process in England has 
been reversed. The English co-operators, schooled for 
years in the less difficult enterprise of distribution, find 
themselves to-day, almost in spite of themselves, face to 
face with all the difficulties of production. Almost in 
spite of themselves, the million co-operators connected 
with stores, and organized in the two great wholesale 
societies for Scotland and for England, have been forced 
into productive enterprises, partly by possibilities of econ- 
omy, but still more by the necessity which distributive 
stores have always encountered of finding profitable em- 
ployment for the accumulated dividends of their cus- 
tomers. 

There has been some tendency of late to speak slight- 
ingly of the English movement, which, nevertheless, an 
eminent economist recently styled " the most typical 
and representative product of the age." * No one, there- 
fore, who sets himself the easy task of criticising the work 
of this movement, a human institution, can for a moment 
aiford to leave the slightest doubt as to his appreciation of 
the splendid results obtained. It was something to be 
able to say, on the descriptive monument illustrating these 
results at the Paris Exposition, " From this pyramid 876,- 
000 English co-operators look down upon you." What- 
ever may be said of the shortcomings of the rank and file 

* Professor Marshall, in his opening address at the twenty-first Co-opera- 
tive Congress, at Ipswich, in June, 1889. 
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of these hundreds of thousands of men, there rests the im- 
posing testimony, in stone and mortar, to the wealth and 
solidity of a workingmen's association, seen everywhere in 
the great co-operative wholesale and retail establishments 
in England and Scotland; there remains, also, the testi- 
mony to the financial power and business capacity, repre- 
sented by the millions of business transacted in the name 
of these same men ; the evidence, also, of moral enthii- 
siasm in the cool, collected devotion of the splendid 
nucleus of older managers to the real principle of co-opera- 
tive equity, and in the propagandist ardor of the younger 
men who are rising up to fill their places ; and, finally, 
there is the witness to the uplifting power of collective 
self-help, seen in the material, moral, and intellectual 
transformations wrought in certain towns of the north. It 
is impossible to discuss here the traits of character or the 
peculiar social configuration, the uniformity of industrial 
and social interest, which have so largely contributed to 
these marvellous financial and moral results. The spread 
of interest in education, mutual aid, the acquisition of 
homes, the uplifting of character, — all the multiplicity of 
interests prove that, whatever this movement has failed to 
do in many ways, in one important branch of production 
it has not altogether failed, — the production of good 
men. 

What, then, are the difficulties encountered by this 
unique and highly developed form of collective produc- 
tion practised by the English and the Scotch wholesale 
unions of distributive stores ? The writers upon co-opera- 
tion, and the apologists for the "small capitalist" ten- 
dencies, find a melancholy satisfaction in reproaching the 
English wholesale for not sharing a penny of profits with 
the thousands of employees in the establishments at 
Leicester, Batley, Durham, Heckmondwike, and else- 
where, for the manufacture of shoes, woollen goods, soap, 
flour, and the like. As for any notion of extending to 
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their employees the possibilities of deferred co-operation, 
or even of shareholding, that is rendered impossible by 
the fact that the existing constitution permits no private 
shares in the wholesale works, the shareholders being the 
distributive stores, — a sort of secondary or sublimated 
joint-stock arrangement. The fact that the shareholders 
are stores, however, is no reason why employees should be 
neglected in the division of profits. Obviously, the col- 
lective conscience of the English stores (like most collec- 
tive consciences) is somewhat dull. The " underlying prin- 
ciple," so dear to the consumer's heart, by which money 
is put in the purse, — in accordance with the paradox that 
" the more you eat, the more you have," — grows less at- 
tractive when there is even the appearance of dividing the 
money with another man. Worst of all is the lack of 
faith in the fundamental principle that, even from a finan- 
cial point of view, the stimulus which participation gives 
to labor makes profit-sharing pay its way. So say the 
critics of the English co-operators ; and so say many of 
the older and younger co-operators, who lament the fall of 
the English wholesale from its early faith, and point to 
the true co-operation, which is to gladden the heart of the 
virtuoso, in Scotland, where the wholesale still adheres to 
bonus-paying in its productive works. 

It is worth the journey from Manchester to Glasgow to 
be disillusionized. The managers of the wholesale there 
are still strong in the co-operative faith. The extensive 
productive works are models in all that concerns the 
health and comfort of the employees. The participation 
actually exists. But it is a failure. Men tell you this 
who have no thought of following the English example 
and abandoning the " co-operative principle " because it 
is hard to apply. Twenty years of experience show that 
a simple cash dividend, paid in addition to current wages, 
is no guarantee against labor difficulties with trades-unions, 
and produces no appreciable attachment of workmen to 
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the welfare of the business and no appreciable influence 
upon the efficiency of labor. What was at first accepted 
as a gratuity is ultimately demanded as a matter of course, 
and there the matter rests. All this is simply another ray 
of light from an unexpected quarter thrown upon a prob- 
lem which has already forced societies of profit-sharing to 
recognize the inadequacy of a small cash dividend, un- 
aided by societies of prSvoyance. Not that the English 
wholesale is justified by this in abandoning participation 
altogether. On the contrary, the only courageous method 
is to face the problem and go further ; to join the Scotch 
managers, who are searching for some more adequate 
method of educating and stimulating the interest of em- 
ployees, by an adaptation of the involuntary economies 
for mutual aid and forethought established by the great 
houses of profit-sharing and deferred co-operation.* 

According to the testimony of Mr. Schloss at the Inter- 
national Profit-sharing Congress during the Paris Exposi- 
tion, the tendency to participation among productive asso- 
ciations in England is scarcely less disappointing as a 
solution of the "productive problem." Of an estimated 
total of 80 such associations, adequate statistics could be 
secured for but fifty, with a total membership of 26,752, 
and sales for 1887 amounting to 36,784,900 francs. Of 
these fifty, twenty of the most extensive did not practise 
participation; and the thirty who did represented about 
one-fifth of the total membership (4,776 members), with a 
total sale for 1887 of only 6,421,000 francs. At the same 

*The position of the Scotch and English wholesale is, in reality, compli- 
cated by the fact that the wholesale is dependent upon the custom of the 
stores, while the stores at the same tinxe often exercise the privilege of going 
elsewhere in a way that might force productive co-operation into competition 
with less desirable methods of exploiting labor. Moreover, there rests now the 
great question whether the wholesales ought to extend their functions to the 
further establishment of this "federative" production or take measures to 
foster the independent efforts which avoid the evil of extreme centralization 
and give scope for the development and self-sacrifice of a greater number 
of men. 
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moment, nineteen English business houses, with 6,148 em- 
ployees, were practising participation strictly so called, 
distributing among their employees a share of profits de- 
termined in advance, leaving out of account the more capri- 
cious methods of many important firms.* Surely, such 
comparisons are not flattering to the pretensions of asso- 
ciated production. On the other hand, to deny its possi- 
bilities, even in highly complicated industries, would be to 
sin in plain view of the facts. There are always excep- 
tions enough to prove the rule. Hebden-Bridge, which 
has justly excited so much admiration in England, is a 
case in point; though a closer view of the management 
assimilates the conditions very closely to those of the 
profit-sharing type of industry. The employees are 
share-holders and profit^sharers, with all the advisory 
and directoral privileges that the theory of co-operation 
demands. But, as a matter of fact, modesty apart, the 
excellent manager might as well confess that the enter- 
prise could not have succeeded so well if their privileges 
as shareholders were really exercised in any considerable 
degree. It may be the perfection of co-operative liberty 
to abstain ; but, even if that be true, it is possible to 
question the advisability of such liberty during the pre- 
liminary stages of industrial perfection. In reality, ex- 
ceptional business capacity and the esteem of his associ- 
ates have accorded to the management of Hebden-Bridge 
all the prerogatives which distinguish profit-sharing from 
the ordinary forms of associated production. Practically, 
he directs the business himself. What might happen if 
some momentary panic, caused by a formidable competi- 
tor or an inevitable reverse of fortune, were to stimulate 
the committee to put their hands to the reins just at the 

* Compte Rendu du Congres International de la participation aux binifices; 
communication de M. David Schloss, pp. 121-128. Mr. Schloss's figures do not 
include the operations of the Scotch wholesale ; but he notes that his list of 
" productive associations " includes those of the joint-stock variety. 
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moment when the industrial race waxed hottest and there 
was greatest call for steady nerve, may, it is to be hoped, 
rest unknown. 

One other " solution " of the industrial problem is 
steadilj' pushing to the front, — participation, with the pos- 
sibilities of deferred co-operation. Regarded strictly from 
the point of view of co-operative production, there is 
nothing to compare in magnificence with the results 
which it has thus far obtained. Three world-renowned 
establishments have already passed their period of tutelage, 
and entered upon the regime of absolute self-directed co- 
operation. The Maison Leclaire has demonstrated the 
financial advantages and the moral and intellectual pos- 
sibilities of deferred co-operation in a handicraft where 
labor is a preponderant factor in the total expenses, and 
where the possibilities of personal economy in time, ma- 
terials, and the like, are very great. The famous Familis- 
tere at Guise, with its great workshops and foundries, its 
complicated facilities for collective economy in everything 
that pertains to education, family life, amusement, has 
demonstrated the possibility of deferred co-operation to 
grapple with the administration of a vast manufacturing 
industry, with an enormous capital (now nearly nine mill- 
ion francs), and a small proportion of expense for wages. 
The Bon MarcM at Paris, with its provisions for mutual 
aid, education, and self-help ; its social capital of twenty 
million francs ; its yearly transactions said to amount 
to thirty millions ; its successful distribution of profits 
among hundreds of employees, representing every grade 
and variety of employment possible to the half -produc- 
tive, half-distributive functions of one of the vast com- 
mercial houses of the age, — has practically solved many 
of the difficulties before which the collective co-operation 
of the English and Scotch stores and wholesale societies 
is still hesitating. In all these cases, too, the founders 
have had the satisfaction to crown a life-work of infinite 
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usefulness with a triumphant contradiction of the sceptics 
who foretold that their works would follow them to the 
grave. Finally, the great paper mills of Laroche-Jubert 
in Angouleme, with all the elaborate details for the equi- 
table distribution of profits among widely diversified de- 
partments of a complicated industry, with the provisions 
for gradual acquisition of shares by employees, who al- 
ready hold more than two millions out of a capital of five 
million francs, offer an example of deferred co-operation 
in full process of transition.* Thus, without quitting 
France, we find profit-sharing successfully solving almost 
all the enigmas which have checked the progress of the 
different forms of co-operative production. As to the 
financial advantages of all concerned, the testimony is 
universal ; and the moral and intellectual advantages are 
beyond a shadow of dispute. 

If we ask how far the participation movement is likely 
to take the form of deferred co-operation, we enter imme- 
diately upon the realm of pure speculation. It is easy to 
find a hundred reasons why this gradual transformation is 
a logical consequence, and why it is a practical solution of 
the difficulties of finding a competent successor to patrons 
whose sons are either altogether lacking, or lacking in any 
desire to succeed their fathers in business. But the value 
of all this speculation is much modified by the simple fact 
that most of the employers in the 131 firms that swelled 
the profit-sharing roll of honor at the recent exhibition of 
social economy prefer very much to perpetuate the mas- 
ters' autonomy, and are likely to do so for a long time. 
The question arises, therefore, as to the relative and ab- 
solute value of participation as an ultimate form of pro- 

* This is also true of the Woodhouse clotli mills of William Thomson & 
Sons, at Huddersfield, England, recently converted into a profit-sharing enter- 
prise on a much simplified version of Godin's scheme. Unfortunately, the past 
year has made a loss, to use the Eng-lish phrase, for the Woodhouse mills, 
though a loss small in proportion to the heavy deficit in the rival co-operative 
wholesale establishment at Batley. 
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duction. Personally, I have no hesitation in welcoming 
profit-sharing as the next great phase of industry, read- 
justed to meet the conditions of the century's progress. 
In theory, it represents the condition of stable equilib- 
rium between the two extremes already mentioned: it 
reinstates labor without enfeebling the all-important func- 
tions of the manager. Associated co-operation is a pos- 
sibility, but it is pathetically inadequate to the task of 
social and industrial readjustment. Profit-sharing, on the 
contrary, brings all the necessary elements of success to 
the solution of these difficulties. It combines the ad- 
vantages of co-operative production without the risks. 

Edward Cummikgs. 



